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the things happen cans! 


These three cans of grapefruit juice. 
en route from Florida. were injured in a 
very curious way. 

They were crushed and crimped to- 
gether and arrived at their destination 
compressed into a single unit. as vou can 
sec. with no leakage. 

A mishap like this could oceur ina 
thousand different ways with the same 
apparent result- 


But interesting as this freak accident 


to three cans may be. it’s not the im- 


portant point. 


The Point... 


More important to vou. who use the 
cans. and to us. who make them. is the 


fact that the foree necessary to crush 
them into the above state failed to pune- 
ture them or rupture the seams. 


How do we know this’ Because one 


year after these battered containers were 


received, the juice was tested and found 
to be fresh and untainted. This means 
that the hermetic seal on the cans had 
not been broken despite the extremely 
rough treatment these cans withstood. 

We don’t say that all cans could sur- 
vive this much punishment, but we do 
say — 

These cans took it! It’s another reason 
for us to repeat: \o other container pro- 
tects like the can! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY NEW YORK + CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 
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No other container protects like the can 
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All of these factors influence your burnable 
values-and your insurance. 


Rapid changes or fluctuations in your insurable 
values can be handled automatically and immedi- 
ately under the monthly report plan designed 
exclusively for the Canning Industry by 
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for others. 
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The poorest families today enjoy 
many mealtime luxuries that weren’t 
even to be had by kings a few decades 
ago. First among these luxuries are 
canned vegetables—vegetables that 
are rich in vitamins, picked at the 
peak of perfection and economically 
priced. We, of Continental, are proud 
of our long association with the can- 
ners of green beans. For this industry 
has contributed much towards making 
present-day mealtime luxuries avail- 
able to all. 


ANSWERS 


1. The man who patiently pioneered 
and finally improved green beans by 
removing the strings was plant breeder 
Calvin N. Keeney. 

2. A “beanfeast” is a dinner given an- 
nually by employers for employees 
(origin obscure, English). 

3. According to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, the ’46 production of 


snap beans for processing was 200,500 
tons. Loss or abandonment of acreage 
planted for ’46 was about 4 percent, 
which is less than the average loss of 
6.4 percent for the 1936-45 period. 


4. Processing of snap beans has soared 
and now exceeds the average tonnage 
for the years 1935 through ’44 by more 
than 35 percent! 
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EDITORIALS 


themselves, now applies to the rest of us in 

these blessed United States, and for that mat- 
ter to all in North America, and much if not all of 
South America. The wars are not over in many of 
the European countries, taking that entire continent 
as a whole, and there seems but little likelihood of any 
real peace in the near or far future. Old racial ani- 
mosities are as alive as ever over there, but now they 
have the “shooting arms” as they never had before, 
and you remember the old maxim attributed to a dis- 
tinguished church member, in fact a “parson” but who 
was likewise an arms manufacturer during the Civil 
War: 


* (5 OD’S CHILLUN’ —as the old darkies used to call 


“Be heavenly minded my brethren all, 
But if you fall out over trifles, 
Settle your dispute with powder and ball 
And I’ll furnish the rifles.” 


And that would seem to be the present condition of 
Europe, and most of Asia, too. Well, we can and we 
must keep out of it, and it is our private opinion that 
the country will not permit any clique or set to put on 
a shooting war to make business for the armament 
makers, even if they wanted that done, and they do 
not. We are set in peace and busy building our indus- 
tries, farms and homes upon an ever improving basis, 
and want none of the so-called European turmoil. 
Good old Dame Nature is shaping up quite good food 
crops and our industry is ready and willing to do its 
always successful job of preserving the surplus for the 
days of want, during Fall and Winter. 

Says the most recent issue of the National Canners 
Association Information Letter, on this matter of crop 
prospects : 

Current crop prospects are surprisingly good, con- 
sidering the adverse growing conditions which pre- 
vailed through mid-June, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture reported this week in its July crop report. 
Farmers, faced with unseasonable weather most of the 
Spring, still managed to plant a relatively large total 
crop acreage. When weather finally turned favorable 
after mid-June, progress in the fields was rapid. Con- 
ditions are reported near the average of the past 9 
years, when production has been larger than in any 
other similar period of record. The total acreage of 
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crops for harvest in 1947 is now indicated as .5 per 
cent larger than last year. While indicated yields of 
spring-sown crops are mostly below recent records, 
they are better than average. Current estimates indi- 
cate an aggregate production, only slightly below the 
very high wartime level. Prospects continue to im- 
prove as July weather to date has been favorable for 
growth and harvest. Excerpts from the USDA report 
follow: 


Prospective deciduous fruit production is only 4 per 
cent less than last year’s record total. Apples will be 
only slightly less than the 10-year average despite a 
short crop in the Appalachian area. A record peach 
crop is indicated for the fourth year in succession. 
Grapes are forecast at a record and pears a near rec- 
ord. Cherry prospects declined sharply since June 1, 
and production is almost a fourth below last year. 
Plum production is nearly a fifth below last year but 
above average. Apricots are almost two-fifths less 
than last year and about a tenth below average. 


LABOR CONSIDERATIONS — If you still have 
your head in the clouds and imagine that you are in 
charge of your labor, instead of the reverse which is 
mostly true, better get your thinking straightened out. 

In the most recent issue of the National Canners 
Association Information Letter, under LABOR, Labor 
Management Act, there is some very timely and official 
information which you will find valuable, and which 
you must understand as it must be applied during the 
canning season. Quoting from this comprehensive 
article, and solely for your guidance: 


“Unfair Labor Practices” 


The major portion of the new Act relates to what 
the Board may deal with as “unfair labor practices” 
and the most important substantive addition is the in- 
clusion of a series of acts by labor unions in that cate- 
gory. It is made an unfair labor practice for a labor 
organization or its agents: 


1. To refuse to bargain collectively. This requires 
conferences in good faith and the execution of a writ- 
ten contract if requested. More important, where there 
is a collective bargaining contract in effect it prohibits 
any strike or lockout for a period of 60 days following 
the serving of a required written notice, an offer to 


meet and confer, and a notification to the federal and 
state mediation and conciliation authorities. 


2. To discriminate against any employee for the 
purpose of enforcing a closed shop. A “union shop” is 
specifically authorized and may be required as part of 
a collective bargaining contract. But this may be done 
only if a specified procedure is followed: The union 
must file a petition with the Board, stating that 30 per 
cent of the employees in the bargaining unit desire to 
have a union shop contract; the Board will then hold 
an election, and if a majority of the employees in the 
unit (not merely those voting) approves, the Board 
will so certify. If the required procedure is not fol- 
lowed, an agreement requiring a union shop or main- 
tenance of membership is made an unfair labor prac- 
tice for both the employer and the union. In addition, 
it is provided that any state law prohibiting a closed 
shop or a union shop or maintenance of membership 
is to be controlling. 

3. To terminate any employee’s membership in any 
union on any ground other than failure to pay uniform 
dues or initiation fees. Related to this is a further 
prohibition against excessive or discriminatory fees. 
This last provision may have some application in the 
case of seasonal workers. 

4. To engage in or induce or encourage a strike 
which has any one of the four following objectives: 

(a) Forcing any employer to join any labor or em- 
ployer organization or to cease dealing in or doing 
business with any other person (e.g., often called 
secondary boycotts) ; 

(b) Forcing any employer to deal with a particular 
union which has not been certified by the Board (e.g., 
a so-called sympathy strike or a strike against one 
employer in an effort to require another employer to 
recognize a union) ; 

(c) Forcing an employer to deal with a union where 
another union has been certified (e.g., a strike for 
recognition) ; 

(d) Forcing an employer to assign particular work 
to particular employees rather than other employees 
(e.g., the typical craft jurisdictional strike). Their 
strikes for unlawful objectives should be kept in mind 
because, as will be seen, the statute specifically author- 
izes suits by employers to recover damages resulting 
from violation. 


5. To require an employer to pay anything for ser- 
vices which are not performed or not to be performed 
(the prohibition against “featherbedding’”’). This pro- 
vision is similar to the Lea Act, the so-called anti- 
Petrillo statute, held constitutional by the United 
States Supreme Court on June 23, 1947. 

The provisions of the Wagner Act defining what 
constitutes an unfair labor practice by employers have 
been modified in several particulars. As already noted, 
the prohibitions against closed shops apply to em- 
ployers as well as employees. The expression of views, 
arguments, or opinions or their dissemination in writ- 
ing, by employers is not to be an unfair labor practice 
absent any threat. This affords an opportunity for 
the development of employer-employee relations to 
some extent previously curtailed. Employers are not 
required to bargain collectively with “supervisory em- 


ployees” (although they may do so if they care to), 
which are defined to include those with authority to 
hire, transfer, suspend, lay off, promote, reward, or 
discipline other employees on the basis of an indepen- 
dent judgment, or effectively to recommend such 
action. 

Related provisions control access to the Board and 
certification by the Board of labor unions. Additional 
limits on the power of the Board to select “appropriate 
units” for bargaining purposes have been imposed. 
Guards and certain other employees may not be in- 
cluded, nor can professional employees unless a major- 
ity of them favor inclusion. The Board cannot reject 
a craft unit on the ground that it has been in a prior 
larger unit unless the majority of the craft vote 
against separate representation. Thus any particular 
group of employees constituting a separate representa- 
tion and a separate contract in all cases. 


Unions Cannot Demand Election—Unions cannot de- 
mand an election or be certified or file charges unless 
they have filed with the Secretary of Labor certain 
required information about their organization, officers, 
and fiseal affairs, and furnished an annual account of 
receipts and disbursements. No union may have 
rights recognized unless each officer of the union and 
its national union files with the Board an affidavit that 
he is not a member or supporter of the Communist 
Party or any similar group. 

This portion of the statute becomes effective on 
August 23, 1947, but existing contracts will not be 
disturbed if they run for a period of a year or less even 
though they have closed or union shop provisions. Ac- 
cordingly, provisions included in contracts executed 
prior to August 23, 1947, take on an added significance. 


Board Granted New Power—When the Act becomes 
effective, however, the Board is granted an important 
new power. This is to obtain in any federal court 
“appropriate temporary relief or restraining order” 
immediately upon the issuance of a complaint by the 
Board. In short, in the case of any “unfair labor prac- 
tice’ by either employers or unions, such as the refusal 
to bargain collectively by failing to allow a 60-day 
cooling off period, or any other violation of the provi- 
sions already briefly described, the Board may secure 
prompt injunctive relief. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that no right to such injunctive relief is accorded 
directly to the employer. 


It must also be remembered that the Act does not 
contain various provisions which were vigorously de- 
bated. It contains no prohibition against nationwide 
collective bargaining. It does not permit treble damage 
actions for violations or change the present application 
of the antitrust laws to labor disputes. 

Title II of the statute deals with conciliation and 
mediation and this portion becomes effective immedi- 
ately. At the end of 60 days the Federal Conciliation 
Service is made an independent agency. This Service 
is to do its best to settle disputes, either upon the re- 
quest of the parties or upon its own initiative. 

A new and important provision contains the author- 
ity to deal with a “national emergency” where a threat- 
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RESULTS 1946 LIMA BEAN TRIALS 


Lima bean yield trials were conducted 
cooperatively with State Experiment Sta- 
tion workers in Arizona, California, 
Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missis- 
sippi, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, and 
Wisconsin and with O. J. Robb in On- 
tario, Canada, during the 1946 growing 
season. 

Varieties in the nursery yield trials 
were Henderson Bush, Clark Bush, Peer- 
less (U.S. 243), U.S. 348, U.S. 403A, 
Early Market, Fordhook 242, Burpee 
Improved Bush, Fordhook, and Concen- 
trated (Asgrow) Fordhook. The first 
five varieties have small or medium-size 
beans and are suitable for canning or 
freezing, while the last five varieties 
have large pods and beans and are usu- 
ally grown for home gardens, for fresh 
market, and for freezing. 


SMALL AND MEDIUM-SIZE 
VARIETIES 

Yields in the nursery trials were re- 
corded as pounds of fresh marketable 
pods per acre, except for Del Monte, 
Calif., and for Wisconsin where the yield 
was recorded as shelled beans. Peerless 
(U.S. 243) led in average yield for 31 
locations with 5957 pounds of pods per 
acre; Henderson Bush was second with 
4296 pounds; Clark Bush was third with 
an average of 4288 pounds for 29 loca- 
tions; U.S. 343 was fourth with 3694 
pounds for 29 locations; and U.S. 403A 
was last with 2800 pounds average for 
27 locations. 

Peerless bush lima equaled or out- 
yielded Henderson Bush at 28 out of 29 
locations where yield was recorded in 
pounds of pods per acre. The yield 
ranged from 9 per cent less at Winter 
Haven, Tex., to 244 per cent more at 
Ithaca, N. Y., with an average increase 
of 43 per cent for 29 comparable loca- 
tions. 

Peerless outyielded U.S. 343 at all lo- 
cations in pounds of pods per acre, ex- 
cept at Ithaca, N. Y. The difference in 
yield ranged from 33 per cent less at 
Ithaca to 698 per cent more at Sacaton, 
Ariz., with an average increase of 66 
per cent for 29 comparable locations. 

Peerless equaled or outyielded U.S. 
403A at all locations. The superiority 
in yield ranged from 27 per cent at 
Blacksburg, Va., to 449 per cent at 
Meridian, Miss., with an average of 113 
per cent for all comparable locations. 


' Assistant Horticulturist and Principal 
Horticulturist, respectively, Division of 
Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural 
Research Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Beltsville, Mary- 
land. 
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U.S. 343 outyielded Henderson Bush 
at only 10 out of 29 locations in pounds 
of pods per acre. The difference in yield 
ranged from 81 per cent less at Sacaton, 
Ariz., to 416 per cent more at Ithaca, 
N. Y. The average yield of Henderson 
Bush at 29 locations was 16 per cent 
greater than U.S. 343. 

U.S. 403A produced lower yields than 
any of the other four varieties at 21 out 
of 29 comparable locations. It has been 
discarded except for breeding purposes. 


Clark Bush outyielded Henderson at 
17 out, of 27 locations where pods were 
harvested. The increase in yield ranged 
from 2 per cent at Raleigh, N. C., to 43 
per cent at State College, Pa. There was 
no significant difference in average yields 
at the 27 locations. 


THRESHING TRIALS 


Sufficient seed of some of the above- 
named varieties and of Maryland strains 
5622 and 5643 was available for planting 
plots large enough to be threshed in 
commercial pea and bean yiners. These 
plots were grown in California, Dela- 
ware, Indiana, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Utah, and Virginia. 


With minor adjustments as to speed 
and clearance of beaters, the standard 
viners were able to do a good job of 
threshing all of the varieties available 
for the purpose. 


Accurate yield comparisons were not 
possible since the plots were not repli- 
cated and all varieties were not grown 
at all locations. Furthermore, the data 
indicate that harvests were not made at 
comparable stages of maturity. It ap- 
pears, however, that Peerless, U.S. 343, 
and Maryland 5643 might be expected 
to yield as well as or better than Hender- 
son Bush at comparable percentages of 
white beans. 


Using date of harvest and percentage 
of white beans as indexes of maturity, 
Peerless and U.S. 343 were slightly later 
in maturing than Henderson Bush in 
California, Delaware, and Maryland. 


It is the purpose of this report to 
give only a brief summary of the 
results of the 1946 Lima Bean 
trials since the detailed data are 
too voluminous to be included. A 
mimeographed summary report 
which includes the names and 
addresses of the State collabo- 
rators may be obtained from the 
authors upon request. State col- 
laborators may be able to furnish 
more detailed data from their 
trials than is contained in this or 


in the mimeographed report. 


U.S. 343 appeared to be earlier than 
Peerless in California but of about the 
same season or slightly later in Dela- 
ware and Maryland. 

Tenderometer readings made at the 
University of Maryland indicate that 
Peerless and U.S. 343 rated at the top 
or close to the top in tenderness (lowest 
readings) in all sieve sizes as well as in 
the average for the variety as a whole, 
while Henderson Bush was the toughest 
in all sieve sizes. 

Sieve sizes of the Peerless variety as 
grown at the University of Maryland 
were 12 per cent large, 55 per cent me- 
dium, 26 per cent small, and 7 per cent 
tiny, as contrasted with 0, 13, 62, and 
25 per cent in the respective sizes for 
Henderson Bush. U.S. 343 had essen- 
tially the same size distribution as Hen- 
derson Bush. 

The averages of the ratings of a num- 
ber of taste-testers on canned and frozen 
samples at the University of Maryland 
indicate that for color the canned sample 
of U.S. 343 was the best, and the second 
best was the frozen sample of U.S. 403A. 
For texture, U.S. 403A was best and 
U.S. 343 second in the canned samples, 
with the reverse true in the case of the 
frozen samples. With regard to skin 
toughness, U.S. 403A was the most ten- 
der of the canned samples, while U.S. 
343 was the best of the frozen samples. 
In flavor, U.S. 343 was rated best among 
both the canned and the frozen samples. 
Peerless was rated superior to Hender- 
son Bush in color, texture, and flavor in 
the canned samples, and was of equal 
rank for skin toughness; and in the 
frozen samples it was superior to Clark 
Bush in all factors except color. 


LARGE-PODDED VARIETIES 


Early Market outyielded Burpee Im- 
provide Bush at 31 out of 33 locations. 
The difference in yield ranged from 33 per 
cent less at Logan, Utah, to 317 per cent 
more at Laurinburg, N. C., with an av- 
erage increase of 42 per cent for the 31 
locations where yield was recorded as 
weight of fresh marketable pods. 

Where more than one harvest was 
made, Early Market produced more pods 
at the first harvest than Burpee Im- 
proved Bush at 18 out of 19 locations. 
Only at Blacksburg, Va., did Early Mar- 
ket fail to produce the larger yield at the 
first picking. The data from Experi- 
ment, Ga., Indiana, Kentucky, Raleigh, 
N. C., Long Island, and Charleston, S. C. 
(in the fall), indicate that Early Market 
reaches its peak of production earlier 
than Burpee Improved Bush. 

The yield of the Fordhook type bush 
lima beans at 33 locations was taken in 
pounds of fresh marketable pods per 
acre, except for California and Wiscon- 
sin where the yield was recorded as 
pounds of shelled beans per acre. Ford- 
hook 242 led with an average yield of 


pods for all locations of 5922 pounds; 
Asgrow Fordhook was second with 5240; 
and Regular Fordhook was third with an 
average of 4485. 

Fordhook 242 outyielded Asgrow Ford- 
hook at 24 out of 33 locations. The dif- 
ference in yield of pods ranged from 38 
per cent less at New Brunswick, N. J., 
to 106 per cent more at Laurinburg, 
N. C., with an average increase of 13 
per cent for the 31 locations. 

Fordhook 242 outyielded Regular Ford- 
hook at 28 out of 33 locations. The dif- 
ference in yield of pods ranged from 72 
per cent less at Sacaton, Ariz., to 372 
per cent more at Laurinburg, N. C., with 
an average increase of 32 per cent for 
the 31 locations. 


Asgrow Fordhook outyielded Regular 
Fordhook at 26 out of 33 locations. The 
difference in yield of pods ranged from 
69 per cent less at Sacaton, Ariz., to 221 
per cent more at Walla Walla, Wash., 
with an average increase of 18 per cent 
for the 31 locations. 


Where more than one harvest was 
made, Fordhook 242 produced more pods 
at the first harvest than Asgrow Ford- 
hook at only 7 out of 19 locations, but 
outyielded Regular Fordhook at the first 
harvest at 15 out of 19 locations. In 
5 locations out of 19 where more than 
one harvest was made, Asgrow Fordhook 
produced a larger total yield than Ford- 
hook 242. 


MORE SUGAR 


MORE SUGAR GRANTED 
Additional liberalization of provisional 
allowances of sugar for fruit canners 
and pickle packers was announced on 
July 10 by the Sugar Rationing Adniin- 
istration, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Under an amendment now being pre- 
pared, and to be issued very shortly, al- 
lowances will be made available to fruit 
canners on the basis of 100 per cent of 
their 1941 per case use, or the amount of 
sugar per case to pack fancy grade fruit 
(extra heavy sirup), on the basis of the 
following table which will be included in 
the regulations: 

Pounds Per Case 


of 
6.20 
Apricots . 10.09 
Berries 
6.98 
5.76 
9.16 
Raspberries—black 10.25 
Raspberries—red 13.68 
15.52 
13.11 
5.79 
Cherries—red SOUP 2.21 


Cherries—-sweet 
Citrus segments 
Cranberries .... 
Fruit cocktail, fruit for salad 

Peaches—freestone ... 


fruits, including spiced and pickled, but 
does not apply to baby food. 

Previous regulations require pickle 
packers to maintain their customary pro- 
portion in the production of unsweetened 
pickles. The amendment provides that 
these packers need not report the amount 
of their pack without sugar. Average 
sugar use in producing sweetened pickles 
will be determined on the sugar pack 


GRANTED 


only. This action also provides provi- 
sional allowances of sugar for relishes 
made from cucumbers, onions, cauli- 
flower, and watermelons. 


Because of smaller packs in some lines 
during 1947, principal canning areas 
have been issued less sugar to date than 
in 1946, SRA said. Further liberaliza- 
tion of provisional allowances for pack- 
ers, therefore, is not expected to increase 
greatly the amount of sugar originally 
allocated for’ these purposes, but will 
enable the packers to process a more 
marketable product. 

Since the canning season is now in 
full swing, SRA Field Offices have been 
authorized to act prior to the actual issu- 
ance of the amendment. 


MULTIPLE REGISTRATION 


Industrial users of sugar now have 
option of re-registering multiple indus- 
trial user establishments separately or 
together as a unit, changing their pres- 
ent registration, the Sugar Rationing 
Administration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has announced. 


Establishments registered separately 
are treated, under sugar rationing regu- 
lations, as though they were owned by 
different persons. When establishments 
are registered together as unit, their 
allotment may be used interchangeably, 
SRA explained. 

An industrial user who desires to 
change his form of registration must 
apply in writing to the SRA field office 
serving the area in which his principal 
office is located. He may change his 
form of registration under these provi- 
sions only once. 


TRANSFER OF SUGAR 


Persons registered as industrial sugar 
users under general ration orders per- 
mitting veterans and other new users to 
obtain sugar bases may deliver sugar 
or ration evidences to another person to 
make intermediate products for them, 
the Sugar Rationing Administration, 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, has 
announced. 

Such transfer of sugar or ration evi- 
dence will be’ permitted, SRA said, if the 
intermediate product will be delivered by 
the transferee to the transferer for use 
in producing a product for which the 
transferee obtained his sugar allotment. 
Exception is made in cases where the 
transferer’s means of production have 
been temporarily so disrupted that pro- 
duction of the finished product in his 
own plant is impossible. In such cases, 
he may apply to the SRA field office for 
permission to transfer his sugar or ra- 
tion evidence to another person for pro- 
duction of the finished product, provided 
the product is delivered back to him for 
distribution. 


ARMY REVISES REQUIREMENTS 


The canned fruits and vegetable re- 
quirements for the armed services, to be 
procured by the Office of The Quarter- 
master General from the 1947 pack, 
which were tentatively announced in 
May, have been revised, the War Depart- 
ment announces. 

The estimated requirements on 11 
items of canned fruits have been de- 
creased from the original announcemeni, 
while 4 have been increased. Eleven 
items of canned vegetables have been 
decreased, and 5 have been increased. 

The revised requirements as of July 1, 
1947, are as follows: 


FRUITS 
In dozens of #214 cans 
491,373 
202,652 
Apricots 640,360 
Blackberries . 155,014 
Boysenberries ... 5,626 
Cherries (sweet 74,177 
Fruit cocktail ...... 544 
713,122 
Peaches $41,526 
1,478,226 
Cherries. sour 623,697 


1,153,477 


VEGETABLES 
In dozens of #2 cans 
976,243 
458,795 
Beets 510,979 
Carrots 914,883 
662,990 
Corn .... 1,496,470 
Juice, tomato 
Peas 2,594,089 
38,935 
Pumpkin 192,977 
575,160 
Spinach 862,978 
Tomatoes 2,997,334 
27,000 
451,376 
* More of this item expected at later date. 
PICKLES 
In gallons 
1,786,580 


The exemption from requirements of 
formal advertising for procurement by 
negotiation on perishable subsistence, 
wheat and rye flour; canned fruits, vege- 
tables, and fish; and dried fruits, for- 
merly granted through June 30, has been 
extended to be effective through July 31, 
1947. 
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HAMILTON, OHIO 


THE NEW HAMILTON-KRUSE #301 
DOUBLE SEAMER 


CAPACITY 
: 
Diameters 2" 44" 
Heights 114" to 5” 
Speed 300 per minute f 
at | #301 — 6 spindle is a 
durable precision built 
— ie machine for round and 


| general line cans. A com- 
waa §=ating body and end feeds 
and seaming heads gives 
£3 the can maker a depend- 
aa able unit that will stay 
ome d set and endure. The can 
stands still on one base. 
plate as both first and second opera- 
tions are done. 


For Complete Specifications write to Roland H. Johnson, Sales 
Manager, Can Machinery Department, General Machinery Corpora- 
tion, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. Chicago Office; 
400 W. Madison St., Daily News Bldg., Chicago, III. 


SUBSIDIARIES: NILES TOOL WORKS COMPANY %*PUTNAM MACHINE COMPANY HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER 
*THE HAMILTON PRESS AND MACHINERY CO. *THE UNITED WELDING COMPANY 


PRODUCTS: MACHINE TOOLS %& DIESEL AND STEAM ENGINES PRESSES %&CAN MAKING MACHINERY SPECIAL MACHINERY 


Five. Shar Ceadennhip_ 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


PINEAPPLE STRIKE OFF 


The five day old strike of Hawaiian 
pineapple workers was called off July 16 
when labor and management accepted a 
contract negotiations truce. Both sides 
accepted Federal Conciliator Nathan P. 
Feinsinger’s proposal to allow employes 
to return to work “without discrimina- 
tion,” to resume negotiations promptly 
and continue terms of the old agreement 
until a final agreement is reached on a 
new pact. The International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union, CIO. 
responsible for the strike, originally de- 
manded a 23%c hourly raise in the 80c 
per hour base pay for men and 70c for 
women. It was pared down to a 15c 
increase whereas the industry offered 
10c. 

Principal disagreement was the retro- 
active date of the payment adjustments. 
The Union held out for February 1 while 
the pineapple companies set June 1. 
Under Feinsinger’s truce agreement all 
money items in the new contract are to 
be effective on the date of work resump- 
tion. 


MOBILE LABORATORIES IN 
WISCONSIN 


The National Canners Association has 
moved its two mobile laboratories out of 
Illinois into Wisconsin to make bacterio- 
logical surveys of pea canning factories 
in the State. One is located at Brillion 
and the other at Augusta, where they 
will be until the latter part of the month. 
The purpose of these surveys is to 
further the work being done by Wiscon- 
sin pea canners in maintaining the high- 
est possible standards of cleanliness and 
sanitation in the handling and process- 
ing of their products. The field labora- 
tories are making a survey of the state’s 
pea canning operations to determine 
whether any steps in the process re- 
quires special attention and to suggest 
the most efficient means of improving 
canning techniques. 


MEXICAN EMBARGO 


In an effort to minimize the accelerated 
drainage of its foreign exchange re- 
sources, the Mexican Government has 
announced, effective July 11, a tempo- 
rary embargo on the importation of a 
number of articles, including canned ani- 
mal foodstuffs (even if containing vege- 
table products in any proportion), and 
canned fruits in syrup or in their own 
juice. 

The import duty on canned fish has 
been increased from .70 pesos per legal 
kilogram to 1.50 pesos per legal kilo- 
gram. 
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INJURED IN PLANE CRASH 


Henry Demain of Vita Food Products, 
Inc., Chestertown, Maryland, was _ in- 
jured in a plane accident on July 11. 
The plane left Chestertown with some 
spare parts for delivery to a plant in 
Federalsburg, Maryland. After drop- 
ping low for the landing the plane had 
some difficulty in clearing electric wires 
and crashed. Both the pilot and Mr. 
Demain are confined to the Easton Me- 
morial Hospital. 


FOREIGN TRADE LEADS 


ITALY — Mercato Orto-Frutticolo, 
Turin, seeks purchase quotations and 
agency for dried fruit such as prunes 
(Santa Clara, California, and Oregon), 
peaches and apricots, in 30 ton ship- 
ments. 


CUBA—Agustin Prado, Jr., San lg: 
nacio 316, Havana, seeks representations 
for canned sardines and pilchards. 


ECUADOR—Diogenes Fernandez Ga- 
lindo, Casilla 402, Guayaquil, seeks rep- 
resentations for canned foods. 


ITALY — Pietro Forni, 34 Corso 
Trieste, Novara, seeks representations 
for food products. 


THE MARKETING AND TRANS- 
PORTATION SITUATION 


The farmer’s share of the consumer’s 
dollar spent for farm food products de- 
clined sharply from the all-time record 
high of 56 cents in March to 54 cents in 
April and 52 cents in May 1947. The 
decline resulted from a fall in prices 
received by farmers for food products 
but little change in retail prices paid by 
consumers, says the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. While the farmer’s share 
was declining, marketing charges in- 
creased from 44% of the retail food cost 
in March to 48% in May. 


Total charges for marketing a family 
“market basket” of farm food products 
rose from an annual rate of $280 in 
March to $293 in April and $299 in May, 
or nearly 7%. This is $98, or nearly 
50% higher than marketing charges of 
$201 in 1935-39. 


CANNER APPOINTS BROKER 


Charles A. Riegler & Company, Cleve- 
land food brokers, have been appointed 
Northeastern Ohio representatives for 
the Fruit Belt Preserving Company, 
East Williamson, New York, packers of 
fruits and vegetables and Apple Tru, a 
flavoring for apple pies. 


FROZEN CHERRIES MAKE 
BETTER JUICE 


Cherries which are frozen before being 
pressed have been found to make a juice 
with a better flavor than the old hot- 
press cherry juice. 

The new method was discovered by 
accident at the New York State Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva when surplus 
fruits were stored in a freezer for fu- 
ture use before processing. 

After the cherries are frozen, they are 
pressed out, and the juice pasteurized by 
heating to 170 degrees F. This method 
gives a high yield, as well as bright 
color and natural cherry flavor. The 
Montmorency sour cherry is the best for 
juice, according to Dr. Carl S. Pederson 
of the Station. 


GETS SARDIK POST 


Page R. Boyles, formerly with the 
General Foods Corporation, has joined 
the Sardik Food Products Corporation as 
Sales Manager of the Bulk Pectin Prod- 
ucts Division with headquarters in the 
Graybar Building, New York City. 


ARMY BUYING OFFICE MOVED 


The Indiana field buying office of the 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot has been 
moved from Fort Wayne to Room 49 
Shoots Building, Goshen, Indiana, Tele- 
phone 469, 


INSIDE-OUT GIRL 


That’s lining for the inside of a tin 
can—out where Evelyn Peterson can 
peek through. It’s an enamel film which 
keeps foods from touching metal. A 
novel method used by scientists of Ameri- 
can Can Company to strip it from a 
sheet of tin plate for testing purposes 
in food preservation research is quite a 
trick. But Evelyn says she can see right 
through it. 
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S. D. WOODRUFF & SONS. Ine. 
ORANGE, CONNECTICUT 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 
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THERE'S ALWAYS A MARKET 


FOR A QUALITY PACK 


. For a Quality Pack 
THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT STANDARD ROD WASHER 


It's a flavor saver. It’s done with rotary sieves of accurately spaced brass rods 
and the Sinclair-Scott “curtain of water with the jet effect.“ A cleansing, but un- 
damaging action on the corn. Accurate rotary sieves give you certainty. Also for 
string beans, limas, peas, beets, carrots, diced vegetables, etc. 


THE ORIGINAL GRADER HOUSE 
INCLAIR-\COTT | CO 


CANNING MACHINERY 


For further details 
send for cur new 
catalog today 


Ask about the 
Junior and Giant 


Rod Washers too. THE 


1800 Bik. PATAPSCO ST. 


COPPER, NICKEL & STAINLESS KETTLES 


JACKETED 
KETTLES 


Stationary and Tilting Types 


BALTIMORE 30, MD. 


Required Sizes 
Belt and Motor Driven Agitators 


® The Langsenkamp Line of Jacketed 
Kettles is complete for canners, preser- 
vers, candy makers, brewers, and phar- 
maceutical manufacturers. Sizes range 
from smallest laboratory to largest brew 
kettles; with especial emphasis on tilting 
and stationary models for canners and 
preservers. Langsenkamp Kettles com- 
bine the best moterials and fine crafts- 
manship. 


The Langsenkamp Line of Production 
Units is Complete for Tomato, Pump- 
kin and Other Fruit and Vegetable 
Products. 


make your choice from description and 
specifications on many models designed 
to meet a wide®range of needs. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


227-235 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


LANGSENKAMP 
EQUIPMENT 


REPRESENTATIVES 
West Coast 
KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO. 
206 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 
and Washington 
FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP. CO., 
1412 N. W. 14th Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Mountain States 
THE HORSLEY COMPANY 
Box 301, Ogden, Utoh 
Northeastern States 
BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Tri-States 


TOM Y 
P. ©. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


: 
© you | 
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FREDERICK M. CLARK DIES 


Frederick Merritt Clark, former Vice- 
President and Director of Associated 
Seed Growers, Inc., died July 16 after a 
long illness, at the age of 73 years. Mr. 
Clark began his long career in the seed 
business when in 1892 he joined his 
father and elder brother, Herbert, in the 
Everett B. Clark Seed Company, of 
which he became Secretary the follow- 
ing year. When his two seniors had died 
and his brother Arthur B. had joined the 
company, a great expansion followed 
which led to the formation of Associated 
Seed Growers, Inc., in 1927 by a merger 
with the John H. Allen Seed Company 
and N. B. Keeney & Sons, whereby these 
three old established houses pooled their 
resources and concentrated on the best 
of their respective strains. Mr. Clark 
became Vice-President and Director of 
the new concern, holding these offices 
until his retirement, from failing health, 
in 1937. 


One of his main interests, inherited 
from his father, was in sweet corn and 
he carried out experiments in crossing 
which led to such new varieties as the 
long popular Bantam Evergreen. As a 
result of his extensive travels through 
the crop growing areas each summer, he 
was well known in the seed trade and 
had many friends. 


Mr. Clark took a keen interest in com- 
munity affairs and was founder and 
original Director, up to the time of his 
recent illness, of the Milford Trust Com- 
pany. For many years he served as 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees in 
his church and he gave much time and 
support to the Boy Scout movement. He 
was a Rotarian and a Thirty-second De- 
gree Mason. He is survived by his widow, 
his children, Merritt Clark, who is Vice- 
President of Associated Seed Growers 
Inc.; Donald N. Clark, who is Secretary 
of the company; and Mrs. Edwin K. 
Stanton; and several grandchildren, 


STANGE BUYS HEINZ PROPERTY 


Wm. J. Stange Co. of Chicago has pur- 
chased the Chicago Distributing Center 
of H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
according to an announcement by Wm. 
B. Durling, Stange’s President. The 
three story building located at 342 N. 
Western Avenue, contains 55,000 square 
feet of floor space and is completely 
equipped with modern shipping facilities, 
both rail and truck. 

Mr. Durling states that the appear- 
ance of this excellent and desirable prop- 
erty on the market at this time is a 
fortunate event for his company. It 
provides within easy walking distance of 
the present Stange plant, almost the 
identical facilities which had been de- 
signed for the proposed expansion lo- 
cated fifteen miles west in Maywood, 
Illinois. In view of the current high 
cost of construction and the uncertain- 
ties of completion, both time and money 
are being saved by the acquisition of the 
Heinz building. 

The company will move its general of- 
fices and one of its four manufacturing 
operations to the new location late in 
1947. Included in the move are one re- 
search laboratory and the experimental 
kitchen, both activities being related to 
the formulation and manufacture of sea- 
sonings. More adequate space and the 
most modern equipment will be provided 
for the seasoning department through- 
out. 

Continuing in the present Stange 
owned property on West Madison Street 
and West Monroe Street, will be the 
manufacture of Peacock Brand Certified 
Food Colors, the manufacture of N.D.- 
G.A. Antioxidant (rancidity preventive 
for fatty foods) and the extraction plant 
for producing Oleoresins from _ spices. 
The spice extraction plant will also be 
enlarged and its efficiency increased by 
the delivery in the fall of Stange de- 
signed and patented equipment being 
built for the company by The Pfaudler 
Company of Rochester, New York. 


NEWLY ACQUIRED STANGE PLANT 


According to Mr. Durling, this expan- 
sion and modernization program should 
be completed by early 1948, allowing for 
all foreseeable delays, and will place the 
Stange Company in a greatly improved 
position for serving the expanding mar- 
kets for its products. 


NPPA ADOPTS QUICKLE NAME 

Members of the National Pickle Pack- 
ers Association, meeting in Chicago last 
month, adopted the name “Quickles” for 
all types of unfermented pickles. A com- 
mittee of the Association had given much 
thought to it and the name of “Quickles” 
was the outcome of their effort. 


ACME IN NEW QUARTERS 


Acme Machinery Company, dealers in 
automatic can making equipment, has 
moved into new and larger quarters at 
412 W. 26th Street, New York City. 


ENTERS PROCESSED FOOD FIELD 


The American Fruit Growers, Los 
Angeles, California,’ after extensive 
study are entering into the canning and 
freezing business and will market the 
production under the well known “Blue 
Goose” label, 


CORN SIRUPS REMOVED FROM 
PRICE CONTROL 


The removal from price control of corn 
sirups, corn sugars, corn sirup solids, 
and blended sirups containing 10 per 
cent or more of corn sirup or corn sugar, 
effective as of July 15, 1947, was an- 
nounced by the Sugar Rationing Admin- 
istration, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Price controls have been removed from 
these products, SRA said, because of the 
excessive administrative burdens that 
would accompany attempts to adjust the 
prices under control. The higher price 
of corn would necessitate an investiga- 
tion and collection of data from the in- 
dustry on which to base a price increase 
and would require time and expense out 
of proportion to any possible value to 
the sugar control program at this time. 


BIRCH JOINS TEXSUN 


Former Secretary of the Texas Can- 
ners Association, James A. Birch, has 
joined the juice sales department of Tex- 
sun Citrus Exchange, Weslaco, Texas. 
Mr. Birch has been associated with the 
Rio Grande Valley canning industry for 
a number of years and only recently sold 
his interest in the Val Verde Products 
Company of Mercedes, Texas, to L. F. 
Drake, his partner in the business. 


NORTHWEST DATES 
The annual meeting of the Northwest 
Canners Association will be held at 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon, 
January 7 to 9. 
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Labor Costs 


CRCO-AYARS CARTON 


Automatically and Accurately Fills 
Cartons with Peas, Cut Corn, Lima 
Beans, Cut Stringless Beans and 
Other Food Products for Freezing. 


High-speed operation, filling up to 
80 cartons per minute, depending on size 


and product . . . yet every carton is _————— 
| accurately filled. Will not crush the 
| tenderest product. Available in two 


sizes: Five-pocket model for small car- 
tons (12-0z. only); three-pocket model 
for No. 21/4 cartons and. 12-0z. cartons. 


Write for complete specifications 
and prices. 


CRCO-Ayars Fillers—the Favorite for 
Speed and Economy 


It’s proof positive! 80% of the canned tomatoes, peas and beans 
produced in the United States are filled by CRCO-Ayars Ma- 
chines . . . proof that CRCO-Ayars Fillers are universal favorites 
under all conditions. 


AVARS MACHINE 


SR SUBSIDIARY OF CHISHOLM-RYDER COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
SALEM, NEW JERSEY 


THE BEST 
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THE CONDITION CROPS 


BEANS 


SPRINGDALE, ARK., July 8— Green 
Beans: Pack just about over. Will not 
be 50 per cent of normal. Quality good 
due to large acreage and careful buying 
of raw product. 

CLAYTON, DEL., July 16—Lima Beans: 
This is our first year for this crop. We 
have planted 70 acres and the outlook is 
not very good for we have a poor stand. 


YORK, PA., July 12—Snap Beans: Re- 
ports from processors in the state indi- 
cate a planted acreage for 1947 of 2,397 
against 3,200 acres harvested in 1946. 
The reduction indicated in the acreage, 
added to the usual seasonal abandonment 
of a certain portion of the acreage, will 
have its effect on the production in the 
state. Crop is regarded as being in a 
fair condition. 


CORN 


CLAYTON, DEL., July 16—Sweet Corn: 
Acreage was cut from 1800 to 1550. Our 
early corn looks better than last year. 
We anticipate a normal yield this year. 

AUDUBON, IOWA, July 10—Sweet Corn: 
Crop late and uneven, a lot of replanting 
and very late planting due to adverse 
weather and flooded land. Total acreage 
may look like quite a crop will be pro- 
duced but we have yet to see corn planted 
in July produce a bumper crop in Iowa. 
Maybe this is the year, but our guess is 
that the Iowa-Nebraska crop will fall 40 
per cent short of the average produced 
in this area during the past four or five 
years. 


YORK, PA., July 12—Corn: Reports 
from processors indicate a planted acre- 
age of 11,328 as against 12,200 acres 
harvested in 1946, which is just about on 
a par with 1946. Reports on growing 
conditions are poor because of late sea- 
son and poor germination. 

MADISON, WIS., July 14—Corn: Crop 
has made good growth the past two 
weeks with generally favorable weather. 
Some canners in Southern Wisconsin re- 
port large numbers of corn borer egg 
masses in early fields, up to 120 and 180 
per 100 stalks. 


PEAS 


YORK, PA., July 12—Peas: Reports 
from processors indicate a planted acre- 
age of 9,522 as against 17,800 acres har- 
vested in 1946. It appears from these 
figures that the acreage has been sharply 
cut in Pennsylvania this year. The gen- 
eral picture on the pea harvest is one 
of low yield but good quality. 

MADISON, WIS., July 14—Peas: Reports 
from Wisconsin canners indicate the 
crop in the State is yielding well and is 
of very high quality. The Alaska pack 
is completed in the southern part of the 
State and the average yield is appar- 
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ently about 90 cases per acre. Yields on 
early Sweets are running over 100 cases 
per acre and later Sweets promise an 
equally good yield. Several plants in 
Northern Wisconsin are just starting to 
pack peas today. The N.C.A. report of 
planted acreage issued last week shows 
almost 135,000 acres for the State, which 
is somewhat higher than earlier esti- 
mates. 


TOMATOES 


SPRINGDALE, ARK., July 8—Tomatoes: 
Pack will start in 20 to 30 days; crop 
conditions good. 


CLAYTON, DEL., July 16—Tomatoes: We 
have not contracted for any tomatoes 
this year but we are planning to buy on 
the open market. Tomatoes in this sec- 
tion look good and the prospective yield 
looks better than normal. 


MUNCIE, IND., July 14—Tomatoes: 
Crop planted during first two weeks in 
June will no doubt result in glut in Sep- 
tember. Prospects normal at this time. 


REDKEY, IND., July 12—Tomatoes: Set 
about 70 per cent of normal acreage and 
crop looking fair, considering lateness of 
planting. No disease to speak of as yet, 
but need lots of warm weather and 
moderate rainfall to produce satisfactory 
crop. Bloom setting on in good condition. 


BRYAN, OHIO, July 12—Tomatoes: We 
were only able to plant 25 per cent of 
our acreage this year due to the very wet 
spring. Plants look good that are planted 
but they will begin bearing about three 
weeks late due to the fact that they were 
planted from three to four weeks later 
than normal. 


LAUREL, PA., July 14—Tomatoes: At 
this time crop prospects look to be 100 
per cent normal. Plantings were 10 days 
late this year but we have a good stand 
and the plants appear to be healthy and 
vigorous. Our contracted acreage is 
about 50 per cent less than 1946. 


YORK, PA., July 12—Tomatoes: Reports 
from processors indicate a planted acre- 
age of 20,689 as against 44,800 harvested 
in 1946. It appears from these figures 
that the acreage has been sharply cut in 
Pennsylvania this year. Virtually all 
processors submitted encouraging re- 
ports on the growth of crop. As of July 
1 the tomato fields in the State appeared 
to be in excellent condition; however, to- 
mato blight warnings to growers and 
processors are now being broadcast. 


MANCHESTER, TENN., July 10—Toma- 
toes: We are still having an excess 
amount of rain with cool nights which 
is retarding development of canning 
crops in this section. At present it looks 
like a much reduced volume over our 
1946 pack. 


TOMATO BLIGHT REPORT 


Reports received to date show little or 
no damage from late tomato blight thus 
far this season. A June 30 release re- 
ports a very light infection found in one 
tomato field in Kent County, Delaware. 
In Mississippi the late blight which ap- 
peared on potatoes in the middle of May 
spread to tomatoes in June. The disease 
spread slowly in Florida following a 
rainy period in June. In South Carolina 
injury on potatoes is estimated at less 
than 1 per cent and damage on tomatoes 
negligible. In Tennessee late blight was 
prevalent in early June but high tem- 
peratures checked its spread. Dusting 
with fixed coppers was found quite effec- 
tive. 


Late blight in scattered amounts was 
reported in Eastern North Carolina on 
June 8. It was reported on potatoes in 
Elkins, West Virginia on June 10. Early 
in June it was found on two potato 
leaves near Norfolk, Virginia, and was 
first observed in Massachusetts on cull 
piles on June 10. A trace was found on 
Long Island, June 14. 


On July 2 it was found in one planting 
of tomatoes near Hagerstown, Maryland, 
and in another field near Federalsburg, 
Maryland. On July 1 a 5 per cent in- 
fection was found in one potato field in 
Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, but 
no evidence on six tomato fields visited 
that same date. The disease was ob- 
served on June 29 in a Massachusetts 
greenhouse on the spring crop of green- 
house tomatoes. On July 14 a later re- 
port says that the condition in Maryland 
is the same with the blight confined to 
the two original locations. In Virginia 
the situation there remains unchanged 
with practically no damage reported. 
A light infestation was, however, re- 
ported on tomatoes in Pleasants County, 
West Virginia, on July 10. 


The appearance of late blight in 
Eastern West Virginia and just north 
of the Pennsylvania line during the lat- 
ter part of the week of July 7 constitutes 
a threat to the northern tier of counties 
in Maryland from Washington to Cecil 
Counties and application of protective 
fungicides has been suggested. On July 
3 late blight was found in Burlington 
County, New Jersey, in one potato field 
It was observed in one field of tomatoes 
in that same locality on July 11. Potato 
late blight was found at three locations 
in Minnesota on July 10. 


ADDED TO NFBA ROSTER 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
announces that the following have been 
admitted to membership: The Schwaeg- 
ler Company, Inc., Des Moines, recom- 
mended by Deuben Brokerage Co.; J. W. 
Tarbell Company, Boston, recommended 
by Barclay, Brown & Jones; Arthur 
Mims, Atlanta, recommended by the 
J. A. Campbell Co.; Huller & Company, 
Syracuse, recommended by Wille-Dahl 
Co., Ine. 
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WASHBURN -WILSON SEED co. 


Breeders and Growers of 
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PEDIGREED 
SEED 


Each and every planting at 


Washburn’s, even down to the 
planting of a single seed, is given 
a code number. 


Exhaustively detailed crop his- 
tories are built up of every plant- 
ing in trial grounds and all seed in 
increase fields. These histories 
make it possible to trace, by code 
numbers, the pedigrees and origin 
of every individual seed delivery. 


This thorough-going record of 
performance of seed, fromits plant- 
ing to its delivery and beyond, 
plays a vital part in helping assure 
quality seed for you. 


Outstanding performance by 
Washburn’s is obtained not by 
chance but by plan. 


This is the forty-second of a series of advertisements show- 
ing that ** Performance by Washburn’s” covers every factor 
necessary for the production of high quality seed. 


MOSCow, 


Seed Peas 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


In for Good Canning Crop Weather?—Car- 
ing for the Tomato Fields—Airplane Spray- 
ing Comes to Tomatoes—No Rush to Sell 
New Canned Tomatoes—Read the 
Crop Reports in This Issue 


BETTER—It may be too good to be true 
but this week it looked like Dame Nature 
had determined to turn over a new leaf 
and give canning crops a good break. At 
least it has been good tomato weather 
in this immediate section: enough mois- 
ture, with heat and sunshine, and crops 
have taken full advantage of it. It is 
rash, of course, to make any sort of a 
prediction on weather; always has been 
and probably always will be, but it is 
particularly rash this season which has 
been marked from the beginning with 
one upset after another. Cool, rainy 
weather gave the tomato growers a real 
case of jitters, because that is just what 
old Tomato Blight wants, but now that 
weather more like the genuine July 
article in this and nearby States has set 
in it is to be hoped that it will continue. 
Certainly we have had the heat this 
week, and after the splendid supply of 
moisture, which all farming sections 
had experienced previously, canning 
crops ought to make rapid progress. 

“Gren Pac” the breezy little house- 
organ which the Greencastle Packing 
Company sends its growers, and friends, 
from its office just over the Maryland 
line, in Pennsylvania, says about Toma- 
toes: 


“Fieldmen have been looking at your 
tomato fields during the past week and 
report that the majority of the acreage 
looks very promising. Many tomato 
plantings were delayed by cold, wet 
weather causing some plant deterioration 
in long holding before planting and con- 
siderable plant failure after setting in 
the fields. For the most part, however, 
there are sufficient plants on each acre 
to produce a good crop. It should be 
kept in mind that wider plant spacing 
is necessary to provide aeration and 
sunlight around plants for disease con- 
trol. So, perhaps a few skips in the 
field will be beneficial. Reports show 
that tomato plants are making excep- 
tionally rapid growth. Some early blight 
has made its appearance in a few fields 
in very insignificant proportions. No 
late blight has been detected in any field 
up to the present date (July 14th). Con- 
sidering these facts, the tomato picture 
looks very good. We hope such condi- 
tions will continue from here on through 
to the end of picking, and to make sure 
such conditions do prevail, we are going 
to begin: 
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“Dusting tomato acreage this week 
(week of July 14th) so make sure you 
have carried out all of the following 
points in preparation: 

“1. Place marker made according to 
instructions given you in mise. pub. #12 
mailed to you, June 24, 1947. 

“2. Place marker flat on ground in 
center of field and make sure there are 
no obstructions to hinder the pilot’s view 
of field number. 


3. Secure marker firmly to ground 
and keep it swept clean so that the field 
will always be in readiness for a dust- 
ing operation. 

“4. If your field or fields are not 
marked upon receipt of this publication, 
get it marked immediately so that no de- 
lay will be experienced when we get to 
your farm.” 

There you are: they are now dusting 
the lowly tomato fields with airplane 
assistance, against the dangers of blight 
or what not, not waiting for the enemy 
to get in, but barring the fields to him, 
as far as humanly possible. And may 
they win, for we need all the canned to- 
matoes that can be produced in this fa- 
mous season. Now, don’t have a market 
spasm over such a statement: if you 
pack the cans with tomato meat, fully 
ripe, cleanly prepared, you will sell every 
such can, and make a profit on it, or it 
will be your own fault. And there is no 
rush to sell. The market will not get 
away from you. Remember there are, 
practically speaking, no canned tomatoes 
on the market now, and we doubt that 
enough can be produced this season to 
break the market, if the canners do not 
allow themselves to be stampeded. Our 
advice to you: get busy now arranging 
for a good supply of “peeler’ help, and 
aim for canned tomatoes rather than 
tomato products. 

In this locality but few tomato-grower 
contracts have been made, and so the 
tomato crop will come upon an “open” 
market. The soup and product men may 
keep the market from getting into a 
glutted stage, but that will depend upon 
the kind of growing weather we get. 
Canned tomatoes will be the most worth- 
while product this Fall and Winter. It 
has been a long, long time since you be- 
gan a tomato canning season with 
cleaner decks than now exist; the market 
is in your own hands. Unfortunately 
crop prices and labor rates will make 
your tomatoes expensive when compared 
with former seasons—five or more years 
ago, but it will pay you to get a good 
force of “peelers’” and produce canned 
tomatoes rather than products. The 
market is bare of canned tomatoes. But 
watch the quality, for all hands, from 
original buyers down to the little house- 
wife, are bent upon getting value for 


their money, Low grade canned toma- 
toes, like all other low grade canned 
foods, will give you heaps of trouble. 
The market does not want them, because 
the buying public will not take them. 
Keep that in mind. 

Elsewhere you have very good Crop 
Reports. Acquaint yourself with the 
conditions surrounding you in your in- 
dustry, and don’t expect to take-all; send 
in your crop reports so that you will be 
making a fair exchange of information. 

A recent Washington action says: 

“President Truman signed legislation 
extending export-import controls on pe- 
troleum, tin, fats and oils and other 
scarce commodities until next February 
29. Mr. Truman said the extension was 
necessary to assure efficient allocation of 
U. S. products to needy nations. The 
legislation also continues Office of De- 
fense Transportation controls over 
freight cars and other rail facilities re- 
quired for foreign relief shipments.” 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Increased Interest in New Packs—Awaiting 
Tomato Prices — Better Grades of Peas 
Sought—All Fruits Wanted— 

‘ Fish in Demand 


By “New York Stzter” 
New York, July 18, 1947 


THE SITUATION—AIlthough mixed trends 
continued in evidence in the canned foods 
market here, the usual summer slackness 
in trading is giving way to an increased 
interest in new packs, and trading tempo 
is steadily expanding. While the dis- 
tributing trade in the New York area 
is purchasing new packs on a more con- 
servative basis than is the case in many 
other sections of the country, according 
to sellers’ reports, the extreme bearish- 
ness which has hitherto characterized 
sentiment in this market is slowly giving 
way as buyers size up the new pack situ- 
ation and note steady progress in cutting 
down inventories of last season’s packs. 


THE OUTLOOK—Steadily widening in- 
terest in new pack fruits is developing 
here, and fancy vegetables are also being 
sought, both for private labels and under 
packers’ brands. The situation insofar 
as supplies of staple lines of fish is con- 
cerned is such that buyers are continu- 
ously on the look-out for replacements. 
Prospects indicate a continued active call 
for these lines, but interest continues to 
lag badly in standard grades. 


VETERAN RETIRES—Alexander Robert- 
son, a director and superintendent of the 
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factories and warehouses of Francis H. 
Leggett & Co., retired this week, Mr. 
Robertson joined the Leggett organiza- 
tion in 1902 and has been continually 
identified with manufacture of the com- 
pany’s “Premier” line, assuming direc- 
tion of the Leggett factories in 1916 and 
being elected a director of the company 
in 1928. 


TOMATOES—Little interest in spots was 
apparent during the week, and with car- 
ryover holdings in canners’ hands at the 
vanishing point, no selling pressure de- 
veloped. Distributors are waiting can- 
ner pricing action on the new pack, and 
are all set for a continued strong market 
in tomatoes as a result of the indicated 
relatively short pack this season. 


PEAS—Reports from principal canning 
areas, indicating a sharp contraction in 
pack this season, point to a pack well 
under the 30,000,000-case mark. Buyers 
are seeking fancy sieves in both sweets 
and Alaskas, and more interest is also 
developing in extra standards. Standard 
quality is not sought in any volume, but 
taken in assortments where necessary in 
covering requirements on fancies. 


cORN—The corn situation is shaping 
up rather strongly for the coming pack. 
The season is backward, and indications 
point to a relatively strong market for 
fancy corn through the coming market- 
ing season. 
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BEANS—Here again, it is the same 
story as in other vegetables, with trade 
interest concentrating in top grades. 
With canner emphasis on quality pack- 
ing reported general this season, it is not 
expected that the pack of the lower 
grades will be as large as in recent 
seasons. 


CHERRIES QUOTED—With a short pack 
of red sour pitted cherries in sight, buy- 
ing interest is picking up on this line. 
Cherry Growers’ Cooperative, Inc., this 
week announced opening prices on the 
basis of $2.45 for 2s in water and $2.60 
for fancy 2s, with 10s priced at $12 for 
water pack and $12.75 for fruit in syrup, 
all f.o.b. cannery. Canner reports are tc 
the effect that the season’s pack will 
approximate 60 per cent of last year’s 
total. 


PEACHES—There has been a continuing 
active call for new pack peaches, and 
canners are comfortably booked on their 
expected production of both clings and 
frees. Packers in many cases continue 
withdrawn from the market, with expec- 
tations that prices may be somewhat 
higher when offerings are resumed later 
on in the season. 


OTHER FRUITS—Some interest is being 
shown in new pack apricot halves, but 
demand for whole unpeeled continues to 
lag. Choice halves continue held around 


the $2.70 level, with standards at $2.35. 
No. 1s are coming in for a better call, 
with choice at $1.70 and standard at 
$1.55, all f.o.b. canneries. . . . Strike situ- 
ation in the Hawaiian Islands is giving 
the trade a case of jitters on pineapple, 
with the situation no whit improved by 
the stronger market on Texas-packed 
Mexican pineapple. Cuban pineapple is 
meeting with more attention locally. ... 
Buyers in some cases are still short in 
their anticipated requirements on Royal 
Anne cherries and are seeking to place 
additional bookings in California. .. . 
Trade is hopeful with respect to de- 
liveries on contracts for new pack cock- 
tail, fruits-for-salad, on basis of reports 
that California canners received con- 
siderable quantities of Hawaiian pine- 
apple before strike situation shut down 
many canneries in the Islands. .. . Pears 
are beginning to move into the spotlight, 
with a good call for both fancy and 
choice. 


ciTRUS—Market has held well through- 
out the week on the basis of slight price 
mark-ups on both orange and grapefruit 
juices at Florida canneries during the 
preceding week. Demand for citrus 
juices at the retail level is holding up 
fairly well for this season of the year 
and the market is gradually working 
into a sounder position, supply-wise. 


WRITE for FMC Catalog showing most complete 
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SALMON—The trade is watching the 
new pack red salmon situation closely, 
with canners moderating their price 
views as reports on the progress of the 
new season’s pack continue favorable. 
Offerings were recently made out of 
Seattle on the basis of $23 per case for 
No. 1 talls, and reports this week are to 
the effect that business has been closed 
under that figure. Buyers are still wait- 
ing for prices on new pack pinks and 
chums, and feel that quotations on these 
varieties will give them a better line on 
the price position of top grades for the 
coming season. 


OTHER FISH—Warm weather has made 
for a further spurt in sardine demand, 
and the market remains closely sold up 
on both domestic and imported grades. 
. . . Small quantities of tuna are reach- 
ing the market, but after deliveries are 
pro-rated among buyers, no single dis- 
tributor has much of an opportunity to 
rebuild depleted inventories. . . . With 
Gulf packers closing down on crabmeat 
canning operations, buyer interest is 
veering to the Northwest, where produc. 
tion has been stepped up considerably. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Awake to Value of Good Quality 
Canned Foods—Public Appreciates Present 
Prices — The ‘Poor’? Farmer — Dry Bean 
Market Very Firm—Apricot Canning Fin- 
ished and Sold—Peach Canning off to Early 
Start—Demand Heavy—More Sugar Needed 
—Tomato Canning Begins—Shipping 
Problem—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 
San Francisco, July 18, 1947 


GOOD PROPERTY — The canned foods 
market continues active, despite the fact 
that some of the most important items 
in the list have largely been withdrawn. 
Buyers seem convinced that almost every- 
thing in the line of canned foods of 
quality will find a ready market espe- 
cially since prices are lower than those 
of last year. The price situation is in 
strong contrast to that prevailing in 


many other lines, milk, butter, eggs, 
meat, and the like, and the consuming 
public is commencing to appreciate the 
fact. 


THE “POOR” FARMER—Ray B. Wiser, 
president of the California Farm Bureau 
Federation, suggests that there is danger 
in lowering prices to farmers to levels 
too low. “The quickest way to bring on 
a full-fledged depression is to put the 
farmer through the economic wringer,” he 
said, “squeezing him between high wages 
and high industry profits. With wages 
steadily rising and industry profits 
steadily mounting, what justification is 
there for arbitrarily deflating farmers? 
Every time a strike takes place in the 
utility field, for example, granting higher 
wages is immediately accompanied by a 
petition to regulatory bodies for higher 
rates. These higher service rates are 
immediately added to the farmer’s cost 
of production. The man on the farm 
cannot pass these constantly rising costs 
of producing foods to consumers.” 


DRY BEANS—The California dry bean 
market is very firm, but stocks are very 
limited and purchases are being made in 
very small quantities in anticipation of 
lower prices for the new crop. Stocks 
of Baby Lima beans are about the larg- 
est of any variety, with prices ranging 
from $10.50 to $10.75 per 100 pounds. 
Small Whites are firm at $16.00, with 
sales to canners confined to small lots to 
tide over operations until new crop is 
available. Bean acreage in California is 
larger than a year ago, but many plant- 
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ings are late and will require especially 
good growing weather to mature 
properly. 


APRICOTS—The apricot canning season 
is about at an end and not much of the 
new pack is unsold. No effort was made 
to pack low grade fruit and such demand 
as materializes for this can be cared for 
by the carryover from last year. Some 
whole peeled apricots were packed in 
Fancy and Choice grades, but care was 
taken to see that these ran to large sizes 
and uniform ripeness. One packer is 
quoting Fancy at $1.85 for No. 1 tall, 
$3.10 for No. 2\%s, and $10.50 for No. 
10s. Choice is offered at $1.75 for No. 1 
tall, $2.80 for No. 2%s and $9.50 for 
No. 10s. 


PEACHES—The canning of peaches is 
commencing to get under way, with op- 
erations starting well in advance of the 
usual date. The prices that have been 
brought out have been well received by 
distributors and a heavy volume of busi- 
ness has been booked on clings. The 
advertising campaign and the lower 
prices quoted are contributing factors to 
the showing. Prices on Elbertas are 
making an appearance, with one canner 
quoting Fancy grade at $2.20 for No. 1 
tall and $3.40 for No. 24%s. These prices 
are regarded as a little high by some, 
who indicate they will shade them. 


SUGAR SHORTAGES—Several California 
canners have reported hardship cases 
with regard to sugar quotas and these 
have been passed on to Washington in an 
effort to secure immediate relief. Some 
who put up packs running to light syrup 
during the acute sugar shortage now 
want to pack the same quantities of 
fruits in Fancy and Choice grades. 
Others want to pack Elberta peaches, 
which call for increased quantities of 
sugar not available under the present 
sugar rationing plan. Consolidation of 
all Sugar Rationing Administration 
branch offices into one field office at 47 
Kearny St., San Francisco, has been an- 
nounced. Branch offices here and at 
Seattle, Portland and Los Angeles, are 
eliminated by the move. A. B. Hawley 
is directing the new field office. 


TOMATOES — Canning operations are 
getting under way on a limited scale on 
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tomatoes and these principally in plants 
devoted exclusively to this item, or test 
runs in other plants. Recruiting of to- 
mato peelers has been under way for 
some time, it being the intention of can- 
ners to increase packs of whole peeled 
tomatoes. Comparatively little interest 
is being shown by buyers in new pack 
tomato products, there still being plenti- 
ful supplies of tomato juice and tomato 
paste available, some at very attractive 
prices. The crop is in good shape and 
much of this has been contracted for at 
higher prices than prevailed last year. 


SHIPPING—Shippers of canned foods 
have a number of problems with which to 
cope this season, with all pointing to 
higher costs. The Maritime Commission 
is standing firm in its decision to have 
the Government quit operating in the 
intercoastal and Pacific coastwise trade. 
It offers to allow operators to charter 
ships and continue their trades at their 
own profit or loss. A few concerns have 
announced that they would attempt to 
operate privately, even at a loss, but 
most concerns have advised that they 
would not attempt to carry on without 
subsidies. The tieup promises to come 
at the start of California’s heavy east- 
bound shipments of canned and dried 
products. Early in the month the coun- 
try’s railroads to the number of almost 
700 petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for freight rate increases 
averaging 16 per cent. It was advised 
that the increases would cover only addi- 
tional wage, material and supply costs 
and that a further increase would be 
requested if costs rise further. Canners 
note that many buyers ask for the earli- 
est possible shipments. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Is Inflation Here or Is It Coming?—Dealers 
Fight Shrimp Bill—Shrimp Canneries 
Preparing for Season Opening 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., July 18, 1947 


IS INFLATION HERE?—There has been 
a great deal written and said about the 
economic condition of our country, but 
there seems to be little that can be done 
about stabilizing prices and adjusting 
them to where the element of gamble will 
not be so great. 

For this reason, manufacturers, farm. 
ers, wholesalers and retailers are more 
or less operating in a “hand to mouth” 
manner in order to be prepared to cope 
with any radical change that may take 
place, hence lack of confidence is mani- 
fest to a great extent. 

No one feels that they can lower their 
prices, but on the contrary they want to 
raise them to meet the advance caused 
by increased cost of labor and material. 
Strikes are numerous which complicates 
matters worse and holds up business 
activities. 
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One consolation is that it does not 
matter whether inflation is coming or is 
here, the consumer is prepared to fight 
it, because the war has trained them to 
do without a great number of commodi- 
ties and it is only a question of extending 
a similar privation through the inflation 
period without any serious handicap un- 
til the prices are lowered to their 
earnings. 

“MOBILE DELEGATES BUSY OVER SHRIMP” 

An article with the above caption ap- 
peared in The Mobile Register of July 
16, 1947, which is quoted here: 


“MONTGOMERY—The little shrimp is 
causing a lot of activity among Mobile 
and Baldwin County delegations in the 
Alabama Legislature. 

“Mobile’s Reps. George E. Stone, Jr., 
Joseph C. Sullivan and Tom Johnston 
started it early in the legislative session. 
They introduced a bill backed by a fellow 
Mobilian, Conservation Director Bert E. 
Thomas, which would prohibit a seafood 
dealer from selling live and dead shrimp 
at the same time. 


“BILL INTENDED AS HELP 


“The Stone-Sullivan-Johnston Bill was 
intended to help pleasure fishermen and 
persons in Mobile County who wished to 
catch and sell live shrimp for bait during 
the closed shrimping season. It was 
thought that sufficient precautions were 
thrown around the bill to keep it from 
being used as an excuse for selling dead 
edible shrimp during the closed season, 


but one of these precautions backfired. 
It was the one which prohibited a dealez 
from selling live and dead shrimp at the 
same time. 

“Some commercial seafood dealers in 
both Mobile and Baldwin Counties ob- 
jected. The bill was written, they said. 
in such a manner as to leave doubt over 
their right to sell frozen shrimp for bait 
purposes. 

“A conference was held Tuesday with 
Senators Joe Langan of Mobile and G. 
Robin Swift of the Baldwin district con- 
ferring with three Baldwin seafood 
dealers — Charles Wakeford, Walter 
Meseroll and Lee Calloway. 

“There was some going back and forth 
between the House and the Senate, with 
the result that the House delegation 
agreed to an amendment ironing out the 
troublesome parts of the bill. 

“Langan and Swift will substitute 
their own version of what the shrimp 
law should be, along lines agreed upon, 
and the House is expected to agree.” 


SHRIMP—This being closed season on 
shrimp, the activities about the seafood 
canneries are limited to overhauling and 
painting of the plants and repairing and 
painting the shrimp boats and gear. 

The opening of the shrimp season is 
scheduled to open the first week in 
August, provided the shrimp are of legal 
size, which is 35 count to the pound, 
otherwise the conservation department 
will postpone the opening of the season 
to a later date. 
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RED CHERRY OUTLOOK 


After a personal survey by the direc- 
tors and members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the National Red Cherry Insti- 
tute, prospective yields for 1947 are esti- 
mated at about 139,500,000 pounds, as 
against a production in 1946 of 218 mil- 
lion pounds. 

In the Pennsylvania area the crop 
averaged about 50 per cent of normal or 
probably 4 million pounds. Prices paid 
to growers ranged from llc to 12¢ per 
pound. 

In West Virginia the crop was light, 
ranging from 15 to 20 per cent of nor- 
mal or about 1% million pounds for 1947 
as compared to 6 million pounds in 1946. 
Growers were paid 11%c per pound. 

In the Traverse City, Michigan, area 
the prospects are about 80 per cent or 
about 70 million pounds as compared to 
over 80 million last year. Harvesting 
will commence about July 21. 

In the mid-Michigan area the crop is 
light, possibly 25 per cent of normal. 
Harvesting is expected to begin about 
July 18. 

In Southern Michigan the crop is very 
light, probably less than 10 per cent of 
normal. Harvesting was to begin about 
July 14. 

Ohio had an average crop, possibly 50 
per cent of normal, and probably 3 mil- 
lion to 3% million pounds compared to 
21% million pounds last year to a peak 
of 7% million pounds several years ago. 
Local opinion points to a crop this year 
of about 2 million pounds, Harvesting 
began July 7. 

The crop in New York State is spotted 
and about 50 per cent of a full crop. 
Probably 20 million pounds compared to 
32 million pounds in 1946 and 44 million 


Based on July 3 and 4 reappraisal, 
Wisconsin will have less than 50 per cent 
of last year’s 40 million pound crop, run. 
ning somewhere between 15 and 20 mil- 
lion pounds. Most concentrated acreage 
shows lowest prospects. Harvesting will 
begin about July 28. 

Growers in Michigan, Ohio, New York 
and Wisconsin are holding for about the 
same prices the processors are paying in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, from 
lle to 12¢ per pound. 


Calendar of Events 


JULY 23-AUGUST 1, 1947—Associa- 
tion of New York State Canners, Inc., 
Mold Count School, Geneva Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

JULY 29, 1947—Annual Golf Tourna- 
ment, National Kraut Packers Associa- 
tion, Plumbrook Country Club, Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

JULY 30, 1947—Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Kraut Packers Association, Hotel 
Reiger, Sandusky, Ohio. 

AUGUST 4-29, 1947—3rd Frozen Food 
Locker Operators School, Ohio Univer- 
sity, College of Agriculture, Columbus, 
Chio. 

OCTOBER 6-7, 1947—15th Annual 
Meeting, Packaging Machinery Manufac- 
turers Institute, Hotel Sheraton, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

NOVEMBER 6-7, 1947—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Connor Ho- 
tel, Joplin, Mo. 

NOVEMBER 10-11, 1947—43rd An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners 
Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 


NOVEMBER 10-12, 1947—39th An- 
nual Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 

NOVEMBER 20-21, 1947—Annual 
Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners As- 
sociation, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

NOVEMBER 20-21, 1946 — Annual 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

DECEMBER 4-5, 1947—Fall Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

DECEMBER 11-12, 1947—62nd An- 
nual Meeting, Association of New York 
State Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 7-9, 1948—Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners’ Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

JANUARY 13-17, 1948—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Food Brekers Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 16-17, 1947—Winter Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
New York, N. Y. 

JANUARY 18-22, 1948—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


JANUARY 18-22, 1948—41st Annual 
Convention, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 19, 1948—Annual Conven- 
tion, National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 

MARCH 15-18, 1948—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, Chicago, Il. 


pounds in 1944. Wis. 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 6) 


ened or actual strike or lock-out affects an entire 
industry and may imperil the national health or safety. 
In such cases, the President is to appoint a board of 
inquiry to report the facts without recommendations. 
When he has this report he may ask the Attorney Gen- 
eral to secure an injunction against continuance of the 
strike or lock-out. When the injunction issues, the 
board of inquiry reconvenes and after 60 days publicly 
announces the position of the parties. The Labor Board 
then takes a secret ballot of the employees to deter- 
mine whether they wish to accept the employer’s final 
offer. The results are then sent to the Attorney Gen- 
eral who must then ask dissolution of the injunction 
within five days. If these efforts fail, the President 
sends a full report to Congress with further recom- 
mendations. 


Title III contains four new additions to the field. 
The first is to confer upon the federal courts jurisdic- 
tion of suits by and against labor unions for violation 
of collective bargaining contracts. Such suits may be 
maintained in wherever place the labor union is acting, 
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but any money judgment runs only against the organi- 
zation and not against the individual members. 

Payments by employers to union representatives are 
prohibited. But this section is qualified in two im- 
portant respects. The ‘‘check-off” for union dues is 
permitted only where an individual authorization in 
writing by each employee is obtained. Payments to a 
union welfare fund are allowed only where the fund 
meets specific tests, the most important one being that 
labor and management must be given equal control 
over its administration. Here again existing contracts 
are not affected up to July 1, 1948. 

As already noted, suits are permitted for damages 
resulting from any strike or boycott to accomplish the 
four unlawful objectives already made unfair labor 
practices. 


Political Contributions Prohibited—Finally, unions 
are prohibited from making political contributions or 
expenditures, and strikes by Government employees 
are prohibited under penalty of discharge and three- 
year ineligibility for re-eemployment. The prohibition 
against union contributions or expenditures in connec- 
tion with political activities will undoubtedly be the 
subject of considerable early litigation. 
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YOU NEED— 


This new 7th edition of 


| A Complete Course in Canning 


NOW 


Every canner in the business ought to have a copy of this book, 
filled as it is with tested, proven recipes for the handling and 
preservation of foods. Even the best informed will find this book 
helpful, worth its price many times over. Many heads of firms, 
é upon seeing this new Edition, have ordered extra copies for 


themselves. 


We have tried totell you thatit is different to the previous editions, 
much better, more interestingly written, more complete in its cov- 


erage of items. 


You'll cherish your copy when you get it, we are not afraid to 


predict. 


Price $10. postpaid 


A Publication of 


THE CANNING TRADE 


20 S. GAY STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


THE CANNING TRADE - July 21, 1947 s 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Retorts and process crates, all sizes, S/J kettles, 
juice extractors, pasteurizers, stencil cutters, S.S. tubing, adjust- 
able 46 oz. and No. 10 labelers, casers, box stitchers, food chop- 
pers, pumps, okra and celery cutters, Ayars pea and bean fillers. 
4-pocket gallon tomato filler, Clipper cleaners, two complete 
Chisholm-Ryder whole bean lines. Will buy or sell your surplus 
machinery. We are no further away than your telephone. 
Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plainview, (West) 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—Used Cannery Equipment, new and as is, rebuilt 
Fillers, Extractors, Casers, Labelers, Case Sealers, Boosters, 
Forklifts, Boilers, Pasteurizers, Cookers. Cut your capital in- 
vestment and increase efficiency. Wire us your equipment needs. 
A. H. Maleom Co., Orlando, Fla. 


LIQUIDATING EQUIPMENT FROM MACARONI, Meat, 
Tomato and other vegetable processing. Boss and Buffalo 
Jacketed Meat Mixers, Sterling & Urschel Peelers, Dicers, Buf- 
falo Choppers, Cutters, Slicers, Cavagnaro Kneaders and 
Presses, Filler Machine Co. S. S. Piston Fillers, 3 to 11 Pistons. 
Clermont and Arthur Noodle, Ravioli and Macaroni Equipment, 
Oppenheim and Mechanical Stuffers, De-Hairers, Meat Grinders, 
Labelers, Wrap Around and Spot Aut. Case Gluers and Sealers. 
First Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


NEW & USED FOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT for 
Canning, Freezing, Dehydrating, etc. Write today for complete 
list. Food Processing Equipment Co., 257 Portage St., Kala- 
mazoo 6, Mich. 


FOR SALE—One practically new Chisholm-Ryder 16 foot 
Blancher with lifetime drum, with controllers and variable 
speed drive. Cost new $2300.00; will sacrifice for $1450.00. 
Used only 30 days. Adv. 4791, The Canning Trade. 


WATCH THIS COLUMN FOR HYEZKLY SPECIALS | 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY has available for i diate shipment the fol- 
lowing used, rebuilt or new machinery — equipment. All offerings are 
subject to prior sale at prices F.O.B. g points. 


4—LABELERS, & J duplex rotary capacity 120 


BPM, peeatitones and guaranteed, set of atta $6,000.00 
2—LABELERS, Ermold, rotary automatic, 6-wide, “120 bottles per min., 

reconditioned and guaranteed 2,500.00 
I—LABELER, Burt, adjustable, 8 02. to 263 Cams, 750.00 


I—LABELER, World, semi-automatic, % HP, complete, with set of 


parts to handle package & label, overhauled 650.00 
i—FILLER, NEW, original crate, Sprague-Sells, 12-valve, with tank, 

valves, float assembly, chute & worm can feed for 310 cans, heating 

unit, direct connected to Canco 08 Closer, 60 CPM, 2(MH9382................ 2,400.00 
i—FILLER, Kiefer Vari-Visco, late model, with 2 HP motor & Reeves 

drive, 2771B2, containers up to 1 qt., overhauled... 2,200.00 
i—FILLER, Kiefer, piston type, Viseo, containers up to 24 oz., motor 

driven, cleaned and overhauled 1,500.00 
I—SYRUPER, NEW, Sprague-Sells, 3180, 18 valve, 300x407 can, 

stainless steel tank, worm & dise feed, direct connected with Angelus 

69P closure 3,850.00 
I—WASHER, NEW, original crate, A-B combination, 3’x12’, special 3” 

drum feed, 2 HP motor and drive 2,085.00 
I—SCALDING TANK, FMC, draper type, 30’ x 2’, capacity 10-15 tons 

per hour, 5 HP motor, Lima drive, steam valves, spare parts.............. 1,350.00 
I—STEAMER, NEW, original crate, continuous pressure, A-B, 12’ x 14”, 

flight worm conveyor, motor, Reeves drive, valve 7,000.00 
I—SUPER CENTRIFUGE, Sharples #6, type M4PI1E, with clarifier 

bowl, 3 HP motor, cleaned and overhauled 1,300.00 
1—GLUER, Packomatic, model D, top and bottom, 20’ compression unit, 

with drives and motors, excellent condition 3,200.00 
I—GLUER, Triangle Package, #110, hand package, 4 to 16 oz., with 

motor, steel frame, reconditioned and guaranteed 300.00 
I—BREAD WRAPPER, NEW, Producer #718, % HP motor and 

rye unit, handles package 182” x 18” 1,160.00 
i—CU Diana, 4” cube up to 14%”, meats or vegetables, cap. 

meat hour, direct motor driven, guar. Tike 1,425.00 
13—RETORTS, A. K. Robins, Standard 42x72. valves, gauges. Ea.........0. 175.00 

RETORT CRATES, (199) 19 Slatted. Each 12.50 
I—PULPER, Indiana, Colossal, without motor OF drive... 300.00 


Telephone, Wire or Write BARLIANT AND COMPANY if interested in any 
of the above items. Write for the Weekly Bulletin. 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY 


BROKERS-SALES AGENTS 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Ill. - Sheldrake 3313 


In Used, Rebuilt and New Packing House 
SPECIALISTS Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


FOR SALE—Four Peerless Single Huskers, complete with all 
parts. Huskers used last year. Walter M. Cameron & Son, 
Nottingham, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One brand-new model 12 Wolfinger Beet Cutter 
with motor; 2 C-R Model EE belt driven Bean Snippers, both 
with picking tables, fair condition; 1 FMC Buck Snipper, belt 
driven, no picking table, fair condition; 2 five-pocket Ayars Pea 
Fillers, motor driven (no motors) for #2 cans, each with 
complete set #303 change parts, fair condition; 1—15 foot 45° 
Huntley 12” Pocket, style B, Elevator, belt driven, good condi- 
tion; 1—200 gal. round bottom semi-jacketed stainless steel 
Kettle, good condition; 20 four-tier 38” single bale perforated 
Process Crates, good condition, no tops; 1 model 28 Sterling 
heavy duty belt driven Vegetable Peeler, excellent condition; 
1—8 station Case Sealer, plates for #300, #3038, #2, #2%, 
#10 cartons; 1—4 station Case Sealer, plates for #2, #2%, 
#10 cartons; both all steel, both good condition. Charles G. 
Summers, Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Link Belt Portable Inclined Belt Conveyor, 
elevates to min. 6’ 6” max. 18’, 36 ft. long x 18 inches wide, 
3 HP Motor; Stainless Steel Hopper 26” dia. connected to 24 ft. 
of S. S. chute 13” wide x 7” high, adjustable; Standard Oil Co. 
75 HP Industrial Oil Burner with aut. control; 30 HP Low 
Pressure Boiler with Stoker and aut. controls; Coal Fired 
Water Heater, 300 gal. per hour 100° rise; Steel Water Tank 
4 ft. dia. x 30 ft. long, 100 lbs. pressure; Chlorinator with 2 
large crocks; 4 Clark Gasoline Fork Lift Trucks, 5000 lbs. 
capacity 104” lift. Call Mr. Carlsrud, Riverside 0566, Reid- 
Avery Co., Baltimore 22, Md. 


FOR HIRE—Portable High Pressure Steam Boilers. 
gency Boiler Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 


Emer- 
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FOR SALE — MACHINERY — Continued 


FOR SALE—C/R Chopper Pump; FMC Tomato Peeling 
Table; Robins Rod Tomato Washer; Robins Chain Exhauster; 
Single Tuc Corn Husker; Double Corn Husker; Crushed Corn 
Cutters; Ayars & Hansen Pea Fillers; Scott Viners; Pea Podder; 
Clipper Cleaners; Cup Conveyor; Onley Washer; Bridge Washer; 
Clover Leaf Graders; FMC Continuous Vegetable Peeler; Ster- 
ling & American Vegetable Peelers; C/S Bean Snippers; M & S 
Filler; Retorts; Circle Steam Hoist; Boilers; Gate & Check 
Valves; Black Steel Pipe; Agiduster & Niagara Dusters; #2 
Wood Boxes. W. T. Howeth, 1831 N. Cameron St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


FOR SALE—Consolidated single head Screw Capper, Serial 
No. 753, for 63 mm. screw caps; Resina Screw Capper, Serial 
No. 156, for screw caps 28-55 mm.; both are like new. Burt and 
Knapp Labelers for wrap-around labels on #2 or #10 cans; two 
Chisholm-Ryder Stainless Steel Juice Extractors; Crown Cork 
& Seal Jumbo Model E 7-head Rotary Automatic Crowners for 
beverage-type crowns; two World Rotary Automatic Labelers, 
capacity 80 bpm; two Ermold 6-wide Automatic Labelers, capac- 
ity 120 bpm; four Liquid O & J Duplex Rotary Automatic 
Labelers, capacity 120 bpm; 1000’ used Speedways Conveyors 
12, 15, 18, and 24 inches wide, with curves and stands, 50% of 
new selling price; 300’ of new Matthews 14” wide roller type 
conveyors, 10’ sections, priced to sell; complete Liquid Auto- 
matic Bottling Line consisting of Washer, Filler, Labeler, Gluer 
and Sealer; US 12-spout. straight-away Filler for liquid; Kiefer 
4-spout Filler for jam; Elgin 24-spout Rotary Filler for free- 
flowing liquors; 3 Karl Kiefer 72-spout Rotary Mixers; and 
other equipment too numerous to list here. All of this equip- 
ment is owned by us and stocked in Buffalo, all subject to prior 
sale, option for personal inspection. Additional information will 
be furnished upon request. Act quickly. Charles S. Jacobowitz 
Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. Phone: Amherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—Large Boiler; Retorts; Soak Tank and Rotary 
Washers; Electric Motors; Electric Hoist; All Metal Hand Fill- 
ing Table; Peeling Table with Belts; Puree Cooking Tanks; % 
Hampers; Alum. Buckets; Labels; 100,000 #2 (307x409) Cans; 
3” and 4” Water and Steam Pipe Valves; Hot Water Scalder. 
Price reduced for quick sale. Adv. 4796, The Canning Trade. 


_ FOR SALE—Modern Cold Storage Plant, complete with three 

35° units, size 14’ x 28’, and one Deep Freeze Unit 14’ x 24’. 
This plant only 4 years old, all equipment like new, in perfect 
working order. Now dismantled ready to be moved any place. 
Can be seen or write: Colorado Vegetable Exchange, 3500 E. 46 
Ave., Denver 16, Colo. Phone: Cherry 7485. 


LIQUIDATING 2-line Corn Canning Plant. 
ment usable in any manufacturing plant. 
No. 5 Cutters and Peerless Huskers. New and used Roller 
Chain, Retorts. Write for complete listing. V. F. Farmer 
Canning Co., Wapello, Iowa. 


50% of equip- 
Many new parts for 


FOR SALE—1 Scotch Marine Steam Boiler, A.S.M.E., 125 lbs. 
Pressure, 25 H.P., fully equipped. Emergency Boiler Co., 329 
Birch St., Kennett Square, Pa. 


FOR SALE—25 HP General Electric Motor 1800 RPM, 220, 
3 phase, complete with 50 HP Magnetic Switch. L. H. Moore 
Canning Co., P. O. Box 1711, McAllen, Tex. 


FOR SALE—2 #3 size Townsend belt drive Bean Cutters; 
1 #2 size Townsend belt drive Bean Cutter; 1 Sprague Duplex 
model 25 Corn Mixer; 1 Sprague No. 7 Corn Silker; 10—60 x 60 
Pea Grading Screens of various sizes; 1 large Generator; 1 
medium size Generator. Empire State Canning Co., Rome, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Reasonably priced, one Burt Model PCE elec- | 


trically operated Case Packer for 24 #2 cans. This machine is 
in good operating condition and will box up to eight (8) cases 
per minute. Chas. T. Wrightson & Son, Inc., Easton, Md. 
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FOR SALE—Three open top Cooling Kettles; one set Herring 
Bone Boiler Grates; one four inch Flue Expander; one 20 H.P. 
Orr & Sembower Steam Engine, horizontal; one Inspection 
Table, 11 feet long, 20” Rubber Belt, all steel construction, new 
last year; one 15 H.P. Electric Motor with variable speed switch, 
60 cycle, 3 phase, 110 volt. C. B. Osborn Sons, Aberdeen, Md. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment, Adv. 473, The Canning Trade. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St., New York 13, N. Y. 


WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 474, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Boxer, No. 1 tins, power driven. 
Canning Co., Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Oconomowoe 


FOR SALE — PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Rhubarb Roots. Northern grown, disease free 
Rhubarb Root divisions of Macdonald, Canada Red, and a limited 
quantity of Valentine, for delivery fall 1947. J. Phillips, Phillips’ 
Farms, Chateauguay Village, Pro. Quebec, Canada. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent for Mushroom Cannery 
Plant. Year round employment. Vacation with pay. Good 
bonus. Good opportunity for right man. Can furnish nice house 
in good section of town. Apply in person or writing to: J. B. 
Swayne & Son, Inc., Box 497, Kennett Square, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers, Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Comoran y Westminster, Ma. 


HUSKERS — CUTTERS —TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


THE BOOK YOU NEED!! 
“A Complete Course in Canning” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 
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Keep Your Steam Up! 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE CANNER 
COMPLETE 
BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES 
and 
MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


TUBE CLEANERS © SAFETY VALVES © GAUGES 
PACKING FOR ALL PURPOSES e KILSOOT FIRE SCALE REMOVER 
KEY SAFETY HAND HOLE CAPS e KEY SEALING COMPOUNDS 
BOILER AND MACHINE WORK 
No order too large or too small—Prompt Delivery 
Call Plaza 1415, write or wire at our expense 


C. A. KRIES COMPANY, INC. 
118 LIGHT ST., BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


CLARPIC 170 


A HOT PICK-UP GLUE 
HOLDS THE LABEL FIRMLY IN PLACE 


STEKO 
CLARK STEK-O CORPORATION 
Stek-O Hill @ Rochester 13, N. Y. 


Distributed by: INDUSTRIAL PAPER COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


MORRAL DOUBLE CORN HUSKER 
With Steel Husking Rolls 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


The fastest and easiest adjusted 
Patented machines manufactured 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 
MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 
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ADAPTABLE 
TOALL 


‘GRANULAR 
FOODS 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO, 


BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


NEW DEAL 


“Mose, I reckon the war done be over.” 

“How come you figger that, Zeb?” 

“Wal, I wuz three hours late fir work this mawnin’ and the 
boss done fired me.” 

An elevator man got weary of repeated requests for time. 
So he put a clock in his elevator. 

Now people constantly ask him: “Is your clock right?” 


A Hollywood hostess, giving instructions to her new maid 
just before a party, cautioned: 

“Now please try to remember, Marie, when you serve the 
guests, don’t wear any jewelry.” 

Maid: “I haven’t anything valuable, Madame, but thanks for 
the warning just the same.” 

“Are you sure your neighbors are honest?” 

“Yessir, that they is.” 

“But why do you keep that loaded shotgun near your hen- 
coop?” 

“That’s what keeps them honest.” 


A miniature auto was speeding down the street. 
often it hopped into the air. 
bravely halted it. 

“What ails the machine?” he asked. 

The driver answered: “Nothin’s the matter, sir; I’ve just got 
the hic-hic-cups.” 


Every so 
A policeman watched it, then 


AGREED 
“Now, in getting a meal, what is the first and most important 
thing?” asked the domestic science instructress. 
“Find the can opener,” shouted thirty modern damsels with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. 


A beauty parlor in one of our cities has the following sign 
in the window: “Don’t whistle at a girl leaving here. It may 
be your grandmother.” 


A prospective bride and groom were discussing their plans. 

He: “After we are married, I will give you to understand 
that I am going to wear the pants of the family.” 

She: “That is correct. But I shall tell you which pair to 
wear.” 


At a farmer’s boarding house one summer a boarder showed 
unusual interest in everything rural and asked how long cows 
should be milked. “The same as short ones,’ informed the 
farmer. 


The mistress of a home heard a terrible groaning in her 
kitchen. Alarmed, she dashed in and addressed her new cook. 

“What’s the matter, Dora?” she inquired. 

“Oh, oh, glory be!” wailed Dora, “You told me to put the 
turkey in the oven and turn for three hours. I’ve been turning 
for an hour and I’m so dizzy I can’t see the stove.” 


A fellow went into a clothing store and tried on a coat. 

“What’s the matter with this coat?” he asked. 

“The shoulders pinch.” 

“Put on the pants,” suggested the salesman, “‘they’ll be so 
tight you’ll forget all about the shoulders.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mirs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES 
C. A. Kries Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor oration, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M: 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H, Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
- H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co.. Westminster. Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster; Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Hoopeston, 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
CLEANERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Hyder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Heopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohic 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, III. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning 
e Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, III. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Titho. Co., Cincinnati, O 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Clark Stek-o Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONINGS. 


Basic Food Materials, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, og | & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Ren. eed Co., Chicago, Ill 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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ON... 


PHILLIPS 
DELICIOUS” 


Daily .. . over their radios... 
millions are hearing: “Soup’s On 
...it’s PHILLIPS DELICIOUS.” 
Naturally, this constant reminder 
advertising is building new and 
repeat sales. Which means bigger 
volume and better profits for 
dealers who can supply the 
rapidly expanding demand for: 


(0) “‘Soup’s On... it’s PHILLIPS 
pricious.” 


Continued 
Excellence 


PHILLIPS PACKING CB, inc. CAMBRIDGE, MD. 


Peace-time packers of 59 vorieties Phillips Delicious Canned Foods 


60, 


BALTIMORE, 
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IDEAL 


OUR VINERS ARE TAKING AN 
INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS 
AND LIMA BEANS. 


766 
in use in 1926 


1242 


in use in 1931 


1541 


in use in 1936 


2207 


in use in 1941 


3591 


in use in 1946 


USE—FOR PROFIT AND 
TO MEET THE COMPETITIVE 
CONDITIONS OF TOMORROW. 


MACHINE CO. 


Green Pea Hulling Specialists 
Established 18806 


incorporated 1924 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
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—- is a bush lima with outstanding ability to 
set under high temperatures and other adverse 
weather conditions. Growing time, 70 days. Pods 
are shorter and more curved than Fordhook, but 
tests show consistently higher yields. This variety 
is a bronze medal winner, of excellent quality, 
recommended for freezing. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 


308 West Washington Street Chicago 6, Illinois 
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